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Editorial 


_ REPORTING TO THE BOSS 


FEW months ago, an editorial with this same title 
A appeared in this journal, dealing with the re- 

sponsibility of public welfare administrators to 
report to the public. This month, we take our own 
words to heart, and present to the members of the 
American Public Welfare Association the Report of 
the Director for 1943. It is our hope that the mem- 
bers—the “boss”—will read it thoughtfully and criti- 
cally, for the staff of the Association needs constantly 
the stimulation of suggestion and comment from the 
membership, if it is to serve the membership with 
maximum effectiveness. 

We are at the same time prompted to comment on 
a few of the ways in which the membership contrib- 
utes to the value of the APWA program. In the first 
place, the staff welcomes inquiries on current prob- 
lems, as they represent the best index of the fields of 
current concern in public welfare administration. The 
staff does not pretend to have access to all the an- 
swers, but there are reports on a good deal of valu- 
able experience in the Association’s files for the use of 
the membership. In instances where material is 
meager or lacking, steps can be taken to assemble it, 
either through staff or committee activity. 

On pages 85 to 87 of this issue will be found a list 
of the titles currently available through our loan 
library. The usefulness of this library is enhanced as 
individual members send us copies of significant re- 


ports and studies. For example, many local adminis- 
trators are currently being called upon to develop 
office layout plans in connection with community 
planning of postwar community centers which will 
house a number of public agencies. As such plans are 
developed, it is to be hoped that copies of blueprints, 
together with memoranda dealing with the physical 
requirements of public welfare offices, will be made 
available to other administrators through the loan 
library. 

The function of the Association as a clearing house 
for information is improved by the submission of 
material for publication in Pustic WetFare. We wel- 
come the opportunity to consider both full-length 
articles and briefer treatment of particular topics, such 
as Mr. Klupar’s comments on the inclusion of insur- 
ance premiums in assistance budgets on pages 80 and 
81 of this issue. The voluntary participation of the 
membership in this way is the best possible guarantee 
that the material in the journal will continue to deal 
with the practical, everyday problems of policy and 
program in public welfare agencies. 

The willingness of individual members to submit 
comments and criticisms in a friendly and construc- 
tive manner is an extremely valuable asset. Recent 
letters from members in reply to an invitation to 
comment on the content and plan of Pustic WELFARE 

(Continued on page 79) 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSUCIATION 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR FOR 1943 


change, losses, and gains for APWA as well 

as the whole welfare field. It saw the departure 
from our staff of Fred Hoehler to Europe, and Mari- 
etta Stevenson to the educational field. The whole 
field of public welfare suffered in the loss by death 
of Mary Irene Atkinson, David Adie, and William 
Hodson, outstanding welfare leaders. Large numbers 
of executives were drawn from the welfare field for 
service with the Military Government branch of the 
Army, and a high rate of personnel turn-over has 
brought many new people to positions of responsi- 
bility in the administration of public welfare. 

New faces among welfare personnel represent real 
gains to the entire field and at the same time increase 
the opportunities for APWA to make its services use- 
ful and purposeful. To make these services more 
widely available has been the aim of your Director, 
and the most appreciative acknowledgment is made 
of the devotion of our reduced staff to this purpose. 

Specific war services, such as provision of day care 
for children of working mothers, efforts to meet the 
many-sided problem of juvenile delinquency, and 
cooperative action with Selective Service in induction 
screening processes, have claimed much of the atten- 
tion of welfare workers during this past year. Equally 
important has been the attention given to the develop- 
ment of rehabilitative and other services for the young, 
the old, and the handicapped, who comprise the resid- 
ual rolls of public assistance. Valiant and in many 
cases successful efforts have been made to increase 
assistance grants to keep pace with rising living costs, 
but the basic problem of original and current inade- 
quacy of grants remains with public welfare officials. 
The year has seen special attention applied to prob- 
lems of institutional care and management, antici- 
pated problems of the demobilization period, and the 
familiar and recurring administrative problems of per- 
sonnel, costs, case load ratios, and supervision. 

All these problems have served as the background 
of your Association’s work this past year—the work 
of its standing committees, the programs of its dis- 
cussion meetings, the subject matter of institutes and 
conferences, and the content of our publications. 


NN ctanes HUNDRED FORTY-THREE Was a y€ar of 


STAFF AND OrFice ACTIVITIES 


Publications 


HE MONTHLY journal Pusiic WELFARE made its 
T initial appearance in January 1943. Through its 
thirty-two page printed format, members of the 
Association have received each month more than 
three times the volume of material it was possible 
to carry in its predecessor, Public Welfare News. 
More important, of course, is the quality of material, 
and the journal’s enthusiastic reception indicates that 
this has been maintained. Continuing improvement 
depends to a considerable extent on the Association’s 
members, through constructive criticism and the sub- 
mission of original material for its pages. We have 
been able, through the device of reprinting from the 
journal articles or groups of articles, to maintain an 
output of special-interest publications at a cost below 
that incurred in previous years. During 1943, four- 
teen articles were reprinted, singly or in combina- 
tions, in seven pamphlets. 


Letter to Members 


The Letter to Members has become a regular 
monthly feature of membership service. Through it 
we have attempted to maintain the informal news 
features of Public Welfare News to supplement the 
journal’s longer articles. The Letter’s reception has 
indicated that it meets a real need of the members 
for specialized reporting on public welfare develop- 
ments. 


Public Welfare Directory 


The 1943 edition of the Public Welfare Directory 
was well received, a total of 1406 copies being sold 
during the year, a slight increase over the 1942 figure 
of 1392. A considerably increased volume of requests 
for up-to-date compilations of settlement laws re- 
sulted in the decision to include such a compilation 
in the 1944 edition. Another change in Directory 
policy was the establishment of April 1 as the publi- 
cation date. In this way, it is hoped that the new 
appointments made in January in many jurisdictions 
will be included, thereby giving the Directory a 
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higher percentage of accuracy for a greater part of the 
year. No attempt has been made to keep abreast of 
all changes during the year, but those changes which 
have come to our attention have been noted in 
Pusiic WELFARE. 


Special Articles 


Staff members of the Association have been called 
upon to contribute both general and specialized arti- 
cles to a variety of publications during the year. The 
Social Work Year Book, the American Year Book, 
the Municipal Year Book, Social Service Review, 
Public Administration Review, and Public Personnel 
Review are some of the publications in whose pages 
such contributions will be found. 


Inquiries 


A considerable volume of inquiries is handled by 
the Association’s staff. For many of these the speci- 
alized publications of the Association or materials in 
the loan library (see below) provide adequate infor- 
mation. An important number of inquiries, however, 
require some degree of research. More than three 
hundred such inquiries, originating in thirty-eight 
states, were answered during the year. Medical care 
and personnel administration stood out as the sub- 
jects of greatest current interest, although interstate 
problems, war service programs, problems of organ- 
ization, and standards of case work were involved 
in many of the inquiries. 


Loan Library 


The loan library continued to be an important re- 
source in the Association’s program of exchange of 
information. This library is peculiarly specialized, in 
that it includes only materials which are not gener- 
ally available. Publications which may be readily 
purchased are not included. An attempt is made to 
collect and make available copies of useful reports 
and studies of limited circulation; collections of ad- 
ministrative materials from several agencies dealing 
with one subject (for example, the service rating 
forms and instructions in use in several agencies); 
examples of particularly effective reporting; etc. Most 
of the Association’s publications which are now out 
of print are also available through the loan library. 
A list of the loan library items is published annually 
and new accessions are also noted in the monthly 
journal. 


Cooperation 


The Association has cooperated with other agencies 
in a variety of ways. Associate group meetings at the 


National Conference of Social Work have been jointly 
sponsored by APWA and a number of other groups. 
Members of the staff have frequently conferred with 
representatives of other agencies on matters of com- 
mon concern, and the informational facilities of the 
Association have been made available to them. Staff 
members have participated more formally in such 
related activities through service on working com- 
mittees of federal and other national agencies. 


Surveys 


Service to the Illinois Department of Public Wel- 
fare was continued as a result of the organization 
survey conducted by the Association in 1942. A num- 
ber of the survey recommendations were put into 
effect in 1943. 

Staff service was also furnished in connection with 
the organization survey of the Wayne County (Mich- 
igan) Department of Social Welfare conducted by 
Public Administrative Service. This involved both 
participation in the field and office consultation. 


Personnel Consultations 


The Association has for some years worked closely 
with the Public Administration Clearing House, 
which maintains a personnel service for federal, state, 
and local administrative agencies interested in secur- 
ing qualified and experienced personnel. In the past 
year, because of general personnel shortages, this co- 
operative arrangement has had a special significance. 
Experienced personnel in any one of the public serv- 
ices have moved more freely and easily from one field 
to another. Hence public welfare administrators have 
recruited from other public service areas to fill posi- 
tions vacant in public welfare, and some welfare 
workers have moved to other public fields. 

The Association has aided in recruiting for key 
federal, state, and local positions in the administra- 
tive, consultant, and supervisory levels. Thirty-two 
placements resulted from this activity. We have also 
given active leadership in discussions with individuals 
considering a move to “war-connected services” by 
presenting the importance of public welfare work in 
the present and postwar periods. 


Frevp Activities 
Regional Conferences 


IVE REGIONAL round-table conferences were held 
F during 1943, with attendance far in excess of esti- 
mates, and interests covering all major problems of 
policy and administration. These meetings were held 
in New York City; Asheville, N. C.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Group discussions were led by outstanding state 
and local welfare officials. General sessions of these 
conferences were addressed with provocative and 
stimulating messages by Arthur Altmeyer, Social 
Security Board; Sir Henry Bunbury, Political and 
Economic Planning, London, England; Eveline 
Burns, National Resources Planning Board; William 
Haber, War Manpower Commission; Jane Hoey, Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance; Hugh Jackson, Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation; Dr. Charles E. 
Merriam, University of Chicago; and Charles P. Taft, 
Office of Community War Services. 

Combined attendance at these round-table confer- 
ences exceeded 1300, which demonstrated that the 
regional plan reaches a larger proportion of the Asso- 
ciation membership than was ever possible through 
a single annual conference. Should the annual con- 
ference be resumed when the war is over, it will un- 
doubtedly be advisable to continue a program of re- 
gional round-tables. 


INSTITUTES AND CONFERENCES 


URING THE past year the Association’s staff pro- 
U vided leaders for thirteen institutes and confer- 
ences. These meetings included study groups at state 
welfare conferences, state staff development institutes, 
regional meetings of county welfare directors, county- 
wide institutes for county supervisory and administra- 
tive staff, and a round-table discussion for state child 
welfare workers. Colorado, South Carolina, Ohio, and 
New Mexico were the scene of the state institutes, 
and Cleveland, Albuquerque, Denver, and Cincinnati 
of the local meetings. 

The subject matter of these conferences included 
the following titles: 

a. Administrative problems of county directors. 

b. Responsibilities involved in state supervision of 

local county units. 

c. Responsibility of public welfare agencies in com- 
munity planning. 

d. In-service training for state supervisory staff. 

e. Problems involved in preparing staffs for assum- 
ing more responsibility for social services to 
recipients of public assistance. 

f. Orientation for new workers in public welfare 
departments. 

These institutes varied in length from two three- 
hour sessions, to seven two-and-a-half-hour sessions, 
depending on local factors. Your Director feels that 
services of this kind are among the most valuable of 
those provided by the Association. 

In addition to the institutes and study groups, mem- 
bers of the staff and officers of the Association have 


participated in numerous state and local meetings as 
speakers on welfare subjects of timely interest. 


Nationat Councits oF State AND LocaL WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATORS 


HE NATIONAL Council of State Public Assistance and 

Welfare Administrators has functioned through 
1943 under the able chairmanship of Dr. William H. 
Stauffer, Commissioner of Welfare in Virginia. One 
session in each program of the five APWA regional 
conferences was given over to a meeting of the state 
administrators in that region, and the annual confer- 
ence of the Council was held December 7-9 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. State adminis- 
trators continue to find real values in their informal 
discussions of welfare policies and the exchange of 
administrative experiences. 

T. J. S. Waxter, Welfare Director of Baltimore, 
Maryland, chairmanned the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators throughout the year 
and the meetings of this Council coincided with those 
of the state administrators, which provided the oppor- 
tunity for joint sessions to discuss state-local relation- 
ships to mutual advantage. The membership of the 
Council has grown from 322 to 473 in 1943. 

Through the organization of the Councils and their 
representation on the Executive Committee of the 
Association, both state and local administrators have 
been able to contribute their practical experience to the 
planning of Association activities. 


CoMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


HE PARTICIPATION of our membership in program 
| prose through standing committees represents 
a valuable and important phase of Association activity. 
The amount of committee work is generally limited 
both by budget and staff necessities. Not all commit- 
tees need to be continually active, but increased staff 
services and increased funds could profitably be de- 
voted to an expansion of committee work in the period 
ahead. 


Committee on War Services 


The Committee on War Services, headed by Miss 
Loula Dunn and staffed by Elizabeth Wickenden, met 
twice during the year at Washington and once at 
Chicago for program planning and conferences with 
representatives of federal agencies. A valuable sum- 
mary of wartime welfare services was produced by the 
Committee, printed in Pustic WeFare, and reprinted 
in pamphlet form for wide distribution. In close co- 
operation with this committee, members of the staff 
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have been regularly in contact with wartime agencies 
for consultation on welfare matters. 


Committee on Personnel 


The Association’s Personnel Committee, headed by 
Mr. Robert P. Wray, held a two-day meeting in New 
York, summarizing current personnel problems and 
outlining valuable suggestions for meeting them in a 
report which was printed in Pustic Wetrare. The 
chairman of the committee has represented the Asso- 
ciation on numerous joint personnel committees and 
at several conferences dealing with personnel short- 
ages, in-service training, and professional education. 


Committee on Public Aid Policies 


This important committee, headed by Mr. William 
J. Ellis, held but one formal meeting during 1943 at 
which an analysis of the major reports on social 
security programs was made. The Beveridge report, 
the National Resources Planning Board’s report, the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, and recommendations 
of the Social Security Board were compared and the 
various proposals assessed as to their place in a well- 
rounded social security program, and as to the degree 
of public support likely for each. This committee has 
much important work before it, and it is expected that 
the problem of supplying adequate staff services will 
be worked out. 


Medical Care and Hospitalization 


Two important Association committees, both staffed 
by Dr. Gertrude Sturges, have been active in the public 
health field. 

The joint APWA and American Hospital Associ- 
ation Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. Ellen 
C. Potter, held several sessions in New York City to 
discuss principles governing payment of hospital costs. 
In spite of incomplete agreement in this area, the joint 
discussions had considerable value in airing the pros 
and cons of a subject that will achieve increasing sig- 
nificance as public health programs are expanded. 

The Medical Care Committee, headed by Mr. T. J. 
S. Waxter, confined itself to discussion of the pro- 
posals in the Wagner Bill relating to health insurance. 
It also has been looking at the current status of medi- 
cal care for assistance with a critical eye, and after 
additional data are collected, expects to have many 
recommendations to offer. 


Housing 


Several years ago, APWA and NAHO (National 
Association of Housing Officials) joined to issue a 
document entitled Where Housing and Welfare Meet. 


During the past year many questions, some new, have 
been raised as to the proper kind of welfare services, 
and the place for them in public housing operations. 
The joint committee has therefore been reorganized, 
but on a broader basis. Several phases of housing 
activities will be represented on the housing side, and 
welfare representation will include, beside APWA, 
the American Association of Social Workers, the 
Family Welfare Association of America, and the 
Community Chests and Councils. The Committee 
will be chairmanned by Sidney Maslen (NAHO) of 
New York City. 


FiscaL Prosp_ems 


speciFic and large item of income under the head- 
A ing of “Honorarium” included in the 1943 budget 
did not materialize, and as a result general expendi- 
tures, especially those for salaries for professional staff, 
were drastically curtailed to close the fiscal year with 
a slight balance. A comparative statement of receipts 
and expenditures for 1942 and 1943, together with 
budget figures for 1944, is appended to this report. 

The Spelman Fund has made an appropriation to 
the Association for 1944 and 1945, but on a continued 
decreasing scale. It is noteworthy that whereas sub- 
sidies furnished nearly 90 per cent of the funds ex- 
pended in 1941, they will constitute only 61 per cent 
of the estimated expenditures for 1944. While there 
has been a commendable increase in membership in- 
come in recent years, it is evident that income from 
this source must be expanded if the Association’s serv- 
ices are to be maintained at or near their present level. 
During 1944, it will be necessary to seek the fullest 
cooperation of our membership in obtaining new 
agency and individual members. 

While it is possible and perhaps sound to move to- 
ward the goal of complete self-support through mem- 
bership income, the immediate period ahead will call 
for an expansion of services that warrants serious and 
substantial support from foundations interested in de- 
veloping sound public welfare programs and promot- 
ing high standards of public administration, as well 
as from foundations interested in limited phases of the 
public welfare field, such as medical care or juvenile 
delinquency. Such support is being seriously sought. 

New personnel in responsible administrative and 
supervisory positions, required surveys preceding 
agency reorganization moves, a strong trend toward 
integration of welfare programs, and widespread dis- 
cussions of postwar social security programs combine 
to create a demand for the services of our Association 
that is impossible to meet effectively without additional 


field staff. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


HE MEMBERSHIP of the Association continued to 
j pees during 1943, from 2036 at the beginning of 
the year to 2296 at the end. As might be expected in 
a year of widespread change, the membership turn- 
over was large. There were 534 resignations, but the 
794 new members accounted for the increase noted 
above. 

The number of agency members also increased, but 
at a slower rate than during 1942. There was a net 
gain of eight agency members in 1943 as against 
twenty-two in 1942. 

If the membership goals for 1944 are to be achieved, 
substantial increases in both agency and individual 
membership are necessary. No method of member- 
ship promotion is more effective than the individual 
recommendation of membership service, by members 
who have found it valuable, to their colleagues who 
are unacquainted with it. 


Looxinc AHEAD 


— WEIFARE workers can properly regard them- 
selves as endowed with a great trust on behalf of 
the unfortunate and needy people of our country, with 
the responsibility of acting as agent for a public that 
has through legislation and appropriation provided 
guarantees as to basic needs to handicapped people, 
and with the duty of serving the less fortunate people 
equitably and with complete understanding. 

Freed finally of the dominating influence of unem- 


ployment relief, public welfare today sees its job more 
clearly, and is willing and more able to provide those 
services that are as important in rehabilitating people 
and relieving distress as economic aid. Unfortunately, 
this clearer perception is not shared by all the public. 
The common and irritable query of why we have so 
many people receiving public aid in a time of high 
employment testifies to a partial failure, at least, in 
interpretation of the needs of people by the very 
people supposed to know most about them. 

The American Public Welfare Association, repre- 
senting a large body of public welfare officials and 
workers, has not only an opportunity, but an obli- 
gation to pursue vigorously the answers to the ques- 
tion, as phrased by Harry Page, “What do we really 
want for all people?” and to assist our lawmakers and 
the public they represent to work out the programs 
that will secure those benefits for all the people. 

People everywhere are expressing their hopes and 
fears about the kind of world they will live in when 
the war is over. Family security is a dominant thought 
in the minds of most people. There is little debate as 
to the desirability of social security or of making it a 
postwar objective, but there are widely divergent views 
as to the methods of achieving it, and the speed with 
which it may be accomplished. To the job of postwar 
welfare planning and to the task of insuring the high- 
est standards of administration in all public welfare 
programs, the Association and its members must de- 
vote themselves with unabated energy and interest. 

Howard L. Russell, Director 
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Cash Receipts 1942 1943 Bud get for 1944 
Grants from Foundations __ $60,000.00 $47,500.00 $37,000.00 
Membership dues 11,840.57 13,939.08 18,000.00 
Publication sales. 2,597.74 2,956.62 4,000.00 
Honorarium and other income. 4,045.48 1,624.12 2,000.00 

Total Cash Receipts $78,483.79 $66,019.82 $61,000.00 

Expense Disbursements 
ae eee ; $47,575.17 $36,868.37 $32,750.00 
Travel, conferences, and committee work... == S«d3,650.29 11,063.79 9,830.00 
SPE OE eee 3,090.00 2,820.00 3,020.00 
SETTLE ER arpa 4,633.59 8,895.83 8,000.00 
EEE 4,846.68 6,300.00 
Contractual services. 1,763.66 1,488.28 1,100.00 

Total Expense Disbursements.» $78,250.90 $65,982.95 $61,000.00 



































A STUDENT CASE LUAU IN THE PUBLIC AGENCY 


by Epa Houwink, Student Supervisor 
The American Red Cross, St. Louis Chapter 





agencies in their competition with the war 

agencies for qualified personnel, it becomes 
helpful to evaluate the training opportunities of the 
public agency. Ideally it would be well for all stu- 
dents to have field work experience in both public 
and private agency settings so as to give them a 
realistic appreciation of agency differences and client 
similarities. The quality of case work services in the 
two types of agency is the same except as agency 
policies and staff qualifications create differences at 
the present time. An analysis of one student unit in 
a public agency setting may serve as an example of 
some of the possibilities of using the agency for teach- 
ing purposes. The present discussion rests essentially 
on five years of experience in supervising students in 
public agencies in Chicago and in Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Wes THE increased demand of the public 


MetHop oF APPROACH 
HE TEACHING content of the student case load of 
The Graduate School of Sicial Work at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska was focused on the whole area 
of case work services insofar as individual families 


needed them and the students and the agency were’ 


able to supply them. There was no attempt to give 
the student so many cases that he could carry them 
only in the relief area. The number of cases assigned 
per student was gauged by the student’s individual 
capacity, the size of the loads varying with the activity 
in the cases and with the student’s growing skill. The 
teaching emphasis with the students was centered in 
the needs of case situations rather than in the pres- 
sures that the staff visitors feel on their large case 
loads and the compromises these pressures bring 
about. The reasoning behind this plan is that the 
accredited schools, in accepting students for graduate 
work, are obligated to the responsibility of teaching 
a full and skilled case work practice, and not a com- 
promise performance which finds its moorings in 
present inadequate funds, a not too well qualified 
staff, and a set of legal and administrative policies 
that are not yet as flexible as case situations require. 
In discussing with a student the type of service indi- 
cated in a particular case, an attempt is made to 
understand first the needs of the client and his desire 
for help and ability to utilize it; second, what the 


student worker with a small case load is able to do 
within the agency’s policies; and third, what the 
student as a staff worker with a large case load might 
do or be unable to do in the case under discussion. 
This gives a multiple focus to discussions about cases. 
Even though the bulk of conference periods is spent 
with the needs of the client and the student’s plan for 
helping, the demands of the real job are brought in 
by the supervisor as a comparison and by the student 
who inevitably wonders and asks. The advantage 
of this method lies in the fact that it allows the stu- 
dent to see where compromises might be made, and 
what would be sacrificed by doing so. If the student 
is given too large a case load, he tends to learn only 
the mechanics of the job and not how to give a full 
service in situations where his skill makes it possible 
for him to give it. The difficulties and deprivations 
inherent in the client’s situation and in the life he 
leads present a more realistic use of the doctrine of 
limits than a rigid adherence to agency limitations. 
We need to be careful not to teach students, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that total agency function 
is bound by the law and the administrative manual. 
We must give students a broad professional education 
without gearing content to any one type of agency. 
Only thus can students be equipped for the different 
kinds of jobs awaiting them in the years ahead, though 
an occasional expedition back to school is probably 
inevitable. 

The place of the teaching unit in a public agency 
office is an interesting one. In a small agency the 
unit can take on a fairly substantial number of cases 
and in this way free the staff for other cases. This 
was true in Lincoln where two student units carried 
about one-third of the total child welfare services 
load. In urban areas a worker in another agency 
may ask that the case be assigned to a student worker 
so that a cooperative plan can be worked out more 
easily than is possible by busy staff workers. This 
was observed to be true in the Chicago Relief Admin- 
istration’ where clinics sometimes needed to have 
information that necessitated frequent interviewing. 
The students may also act as a demonstration unit 
showing what can be done when time is available, 





*Now called the Chicago Welfare Administration. 
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even within the so-called limits of the public agency. 
There is a certain amount of give and take among 
staff, students, and school supervisors that is apt to 
have a leavening effect both ways. It helps to keep the 
staff aware that a full case work performance can be 
given even though they may not have the time to do 
it, and it helps the students to gain an appreciation of 
what it means to carry a very large case load. Stu- 
dents in the public agency represent standards of pro- 
fessional adequacy and they help to remind busy staff 
members that the establishment of eligibility is by no 
means the whole job. School supervisors are available 
to the staff for consultation, staff meetings, or in what- 
ever way they may be helpful. 

The nine students who comprised the field work 
unit carried their cases in the Lancaster County As- 
sistance Bureau in Lincoln, Nebraska. All of the stu- 
dents were in their second semester of field work, six 
of them having had a semester in the public agency 
with another supervisor. These six brought a portion 
of their case loads with them and were able to have 
about nine months of work on this group of cases. 
One student was enrolled in child welfare field work, 
all the others in family field work. Supervision was 
given by a full-time faculty member of the Graduate 
School of Social Work. The present analysis will 
focus on the teaching and case work values in the case 
load, and not on the supervision of the students. 


ASSIGNMENT OF CAsEs 


TOTAL of sixty cases was carried by nine students, 
A comprising fifty-one households in eight pro- 
grams: twenty-one aid to dependent children cases, 
six old-age assistance, one aid to the blind, thirteen 
child welfare services, ten crippled children’s services, 
one general relief, one State Home for Dependent 
Children, and seven student adjustment clinic cases. 
All these programs were under the state agency ex- 
cept the clinic, which was operated by the local board 
of education. These programs offered a wide variety 
of cases rich in teaching material. There is a real ad- 
vantage in having students in an area serving a rural 
community where cases can be drawn from many or 
all of the public social services. This is not to say that 
case work in rural and urban communities differs, but 
rather that the student obtains a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the programs about which he is learning in 
class, and that he begins to become acquainted with 
the relatively greater lacks in the community’s re- 
sources than is apt to be true in the larger cities. This 
in turn leads him to fall back on his own ingenuity 
and helps him to think through how a community 
can increase its social resources. 


ExaMPLes OF Work 


HE INDIVIDUAL case loads varied from four to eight 
Bie per student worker. There were nine cases 
of duplication of programs in the same household but 
the duplication was not always as real as it seemed 
statistically. Many of the cases carried by the student 
workers presented interesting situations. The Hart 
family, as an example, consisted of six recipients of aid 
to dependent children and their mother and incapaci- 
tated father. Things went along pretty smoothly 
under Mrs. Hart’s able management until Mr. Hart 
announced one day that he had a trial job as a sales- 
man and would have a permanent job if he could raise 
$150 for his bond. Mrs. Hart did not think her hus- 
band could hold the job and was fearful about losing 
her grant. His earnings during the weeks of the trial 
period averaged about seven dollars, which was still 
within the budgetary deficiency. The student, who 
had worked for several years in an agency before en- 
tering the School, thought that the case should be 
closed on the basis of Mr. Hart’s not being incapaci- 
tated. This was discussed in some detail in conference 
and it was decided to consult the man’s employer and 
physician. The employer said that Mr. Hart was taken 
on only because of the scarcity of able-bodied men due 
to the war; the physician reported that Mr. Hart was 
no more employable now than he had been before but 
that if an employer could use him the work would not 
harm him. The student then consulted the vocational 
rehabilitation agency and was able to obtain partial 
assistance for the bond. He also consulted the state 
assistance supervisor about continuing the grant until 
the family could meet its own financial needs. This 
method of handling the case was constructive for the 
family, the agency, and the community, and it demon- 
strated to the student a wider use of available resources 
than that of stopping the grant on the basis of a strict 
interpretation of the law. 

An analysis of the load of one student enrolled in 
family field work will show the general content of a 
fairly typical semester’s work. The student brought 
in from her first semester three cases containing two 
duplications with other programs. The first case con- 
sisted of Mrs. King, a mother of foreign birth, and 
her five dependent children. During the first semester 
the student had done some interesting diagnostic ob- 
servation but she had not yet been able to handle the 
material she gathered. During the second semester, 
conference time was spent on careful evaluation of 
the meaning of the woman’s needs and her growing 
dependence on the student. The woman had had a 
barren childhood, had come to America as an adoles- 
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cent, and was soon given by her brother in marriage to 
an older man who she did not love then or ever after. 
She did not understand her children and the problems 
they presented, so that each of them became more 
difficult and more frustrating to her. The student 
came to see that her interviews with Mrs. King gave 
her an acceptance that she had never experienced be- 
fore and it was understandable that she should become 
dependent on her worker. Gradually the visits were 
tapered off and at the end of the semester the case was 
returned to the staff load as having too poor a prog- 
nosis to warrant continuing with it. 

The second case consisted of an old woman whose 
management of her husband, an old-age assistance 
recipient, and of her daughter and her three children 
who received aid to dependent children, was so strong 
as to eclipse them from the interviews. Since the chil- 
dren seemed to be getting along fairly satisfactorily 
and since no one in the family group related easily to 
the student, more intensive service was not attempted. 
Monthly visits were continued. 

The third case carried over from first semester con- 
sisted of a mother with one recipient of aid to de- 
pendent children, and an employed adolescent girl 
under care of the crippled children’s service agency. 
This case yielded little treatment possibilities as the 
adolescent rejected her mother and the student, and 
the mother found little with which she could articu- 
late a need for help. Monthly visits were planned in 
this case also, while the hospital continued its medical 
care of the older girl. 

Of the three new cases assigned during the second 
semester, the first was the clinic case of an eleven-year- 
old boy of below average intelligence who showed a 
marked tendency to steal. The results of the student’s 
social study were presented to the clinic and the public 
school staff felt that they could handle the situation, 
so the student worker dropped out. 

The second case was assigned in the middle of the 
second semester when the student was able increas- 
ingly to utilize what she had learned in the preceding 
months. Polly Lake was referred by the child welfare 
services office for parole plans after a two-year period 
in a state industrial school. Polly was in the institu- 
tion in another section of the state during the time 
the student had the case so that she did not see her 
at all. In the first home visit a good deal of tension 
was evident between Mr. and Mrs. Lake, which ended 
with Mr. Lake leaving the room. Mrs. Lake then 
gradually told about her fears for Polly’s return home 
and her inability to handle her boy, commenting, “If 
ever a family needed digging into, this is it.” With 
no prompting by the student worker she told of her 


marital deprivations and the deep disappointments she 
and her husband had had in each other. In the con- 
tinuing work with the family, the interviews were 
focused upon plans for Polly upon her release, while 
the marital frustrations were left untouched because 
they were not the student’s reason for being there, and 
also because they were of too long standing and 
offered too little possibility for change to make it 
feasible to work with them. Some interesting corre- 
spondence was carried on with the state institution 
and plans were completed for a position for Polly with 
living arrangements near her place of work and week- 
end visits at home. Her brother’s situation was then 
ready to be explored but the semester came to a close 
before the student could take it on. 

The third new case was that of a small boy referred 
to the school adjustment clinic near the end of the 
semester. The student worker’s skill was steady 
enough by this time so that she made her social study 
with professional ease and precision. Billy had been 
placed in a foster home by his mother and he was 
showing the effects of his eight years of neglect and 
privation. The foster mother during the interviews 
showed herself to have both skill and insight and she 
did not feel that Billy presented difficulties beyond her 
capacity to handle. She appreciated being able to dis- 
cuss him with the student worker, to evaluate her own 
methods, and to think through toward new ones. 
This case would have been an exceedingly interesting 
brief service had the case been referred to the clinic 
earlier in the semester. 


CONCLUSIONS 


XPERIENCE WITH student case loads in the public 
E agency has shown a consistent possibility of teach- 
ing a differential handling of cases in even such small 
loads as four to eight cases, so that students come to 
see why some cases need less time than others. Con- 
ference periods discuss ways of handling a very large 
case load and the wisdom of selecting a few cases for 
more intensive service while the rest of the load may 
be given primarily an economic service. Cases with 
poor social prognoses in the student loads are exam- 
ined as carefully as those that are hopeful, and the 
decision not to give intensive service is as carefully 
thought through as the decision to give it. 

It is frequently more difficult to select cases that will 
yield to treatment in the public agency field work unit 
than in the private agency. This is true because of 
several factors: (1) high case loads carried by staff 
workers make it difficult for them to know their cases 
well; (2) records usually do not show a clear picture of 
diagnostic factors by which to evaluate case material; 
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(3) staff workers are apt to want to pass along their 
difficult cases; and (4) the democratic intake policy of 
the public agency accepts all cases presenting financial 
need regardless of the social situation so that it has 
more cases that cannot benefit from case work service 
than is apt to be true in other agencies. 

When cases in the student unit are found neither to 
need nor to want service beyond the financial, they are 
nevertheless held until the end of the student’s time in 
the agency so that he can gain a realistic understand- 
ing of the varying needs of varying cases. Monthly 
visits on these cases have a teaching value far beyond 
the amount of time they require. 

On all cases in the three assistance categories, gen- 
eral relief, and crippled children’s services, there is an 
economic investigation to be completed. This re- 
sponsibility is accepted in a frank and businesslike 
way and discharged as quickly and helpfully as pos- 
sible. In coming to know their families well, stu- 
dents usually have only a few economic points to clear 
up before making out the quarterly or semi-annual 
budget sheets, for an understanding of the economic 
situation is a part of the total plan. With a first- 
semester group of students a good deal of time has to 
be spent in teaching the eligibility factors in the dif- 
ferent programs but with second-semester students 
this has found its proper place in the treatment equa- 
tion and time can be spent on other factors. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


In defining function the best answer for the public 
agency at present is that function is still being de- 
fined.” It hardly seems fair nor is it professionally 
sound to define long-time function in terms of present 
pressures and compromises. Function will emerge as 
the public agency finds its professional sea legs, and 
meanwhile there is need for a generous perspective. 

The teaching possibilities of the public agency are 
as broad as the needs of the cases under care. In rural 
areas where there are apt to be few specialized serv- 
ices and no private agencies, the public agency is the 
total social program, so that it cannot but assume as 
its function the giving of what social services are 
needed. Even in organized urban areas where there 
are many agencies for many services, the public 
agency cannot be held down to a rigid relief-giving 
task. The more specialized private agencies cannot 
begin to meet the complex needs of the public agency 
case load, nor should they. The public agency there- 
fore is shouldering its own responsibility, and is de- 
fining its own growing function in its efforts to meet 
community needs. It is for this expanding service that 
students should be trained. 





*This is contrary to the point of view expressed in Method and 
Skill in Public Assistance, Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 1938, 
which defines the function of the public agency as being one of 
helping the client to work within its limits, and seeing these limits 
as static. 





The Shape of Things to Come? 


AM so old-fashioned, perhaps, as to feel that a refusal to accept relief in spite of 
| privation is somehow praiseworthy, and that its acceptance involves the risks of 

moral deterioration. I hold to beliefs in individual freedom and individual re- 
sponsibility, and I am apprehensive of the so-called “pauperizing of the poor.” 
Nevertheless, the fears that are expressed today regarding the growing willingess to 
accept relief, as also the arguments in rebuttal, were expressed a century ago regard- 
ing public education. Was pride of “independence”—in 1830—a greater virtue than 
the education of one’s children? Or—today—than the preservation of health and 
fitness for oneself and one’s family? Our generation disapproves of those who reject 
public aid by refusing to send their children to public school, when this means a 
neglect of education. Will a subsequent generation disapprove of those who reject 
public aid when the rejection means privation, or a neglect of health or personal 


efficiency ? 


—Stuart A. Rice 


before the Senate Committee to 
Investigate Unemployment and 
Relief, 1938. 
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PUBLIC-PRIVATE COUPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS:* 


by Louise Diecks, Acting Director 
Louisville Department of Public Welfare 





casuaL glance backward at the public-private 
A cooperative relationship of Louisville’s social 
agencies might give the impression that the 
highly organized plan reached its present maturity as 
did the proverbial Topsy; that is, it just grew. When 
I was asked to tell something of Louisville’s public- 
private cooperative effort, my immediate reaction was 
that there had always been public-private cooperation. 
That is often a typical reaction to a continuing de- 
velopmental process in good community planning. 
The change goes on so gradually, as a result of an un- 
selfish give-and-take process that you are unaware of 
the actual progress which is being made, and the con- 
certed effort that has brought about its accomplish- 


' ment. The spirit of cooperation between Louisville's 


public and private agencies has come through a feel- 
ing of joint responsibility for the solution of social 
problems and through persistent and untiring effort 
to put this conviction into action. Pursuant to the 
accomplishment of this goal, a Council of Social 
Agencies was created in 1924, with representation of 
all the then existing agencies, public and private. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


HE YEAR 1930 might have been a critical one in the 
te of Louisville’s cooperative agency effort, 
for it was in that year that the Department of Public 
Welfare and the public relief agency were established. 
The success or lack of success of a public department 
depends in large measure on the way in which it 
comes into being. As the problem of mass unemploy- 
ment descended upon Louisville in 1930, the Council 
of Social Agencies took the initiative in getting to- 
gether its representatives and representatives of vari- 
ous civic organizations to discuss this problem and 
ways of handling it. They took this problem in 1930 
to the newly appointed director of welfare. Weekly 
meetings were held in his office and the outcome was 
the passage of an ordinance creating an Unemploy- 
ment Relief Bureau whose function was to provide 
jobs for the needy unemployed. The public agency set 
up work-relief projects to which needy unemployed 
wage earners were assigned during the fall, winter, 





*This paper was presented at the 1943 Southeastern Regional 
Conference of the American Public Welfare Association at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


and spring months. When work-relief projects were 
discontinued during the summer, the private family 
agency, by means of a subsidy from the public depart- 
ment, provided support for those families whose wage 
earners were unable to find work. In 1929 an Inter- 
Agency Intake Committee was formed by the Council 
of Social Agencies and in late 1930 published its first 
report of inter-agency functions and responsibilities. 
Included in this outline of agency functions were those 
of the new public relief program. The public relief 
agency in Louisville we see thus as an outgrowth of 
community planning, the community’s own baby, so 
to speak, a member of the social agency family. 
Back in the early days of the Unemployment Relief 
Bureau, records, as meager as they were, bear the im- 
press of the recognition by that agency of the client’s 
need for service, in letters of referral to the private 
agency on families who needed case work service. By 
its awareness of the existing services in the com- 
munity, which the public agency was convinced would 
be helpful to the families under its care, the public 
agency brought its program to the attention of agencies 
which provided those services and, early in its exist- 
ence, created for itself a place in the community 
among the other social agencies. Those agencies like- 
wise used the public agency to refer to its families 
whose need could be met by work relief. The aware- 
ness of the functions of the programs of other agencies, 
the recognition of the value of those programs in help- 
ing meet the social problems of the families of the 
unemployed, and the interplay of agency contacts in 
the referral of those families were manifestations of 
cooperative effort in action on the public-private 
agency front in Louisville some thirteen years ago. 
In November 1933, the Kentucky Emergency Relief 
Administration made its appearance to alleviate the 
zooming burden of relief which was fast becoming 
too heavy for localities to carry. The inception of the 
Emergency Relief Administration programs brought 
with them unprecedented demands for trained social 
workers who were nowhere to be found. That was 
the one manpower shortage of the depression. In 
Louisville, in order to meet this shortage of qualified 
personnel, there was a shift of private agency super- 
visors to the public agency as the latter took over full 
responsibility for all families and individuals whose 
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apparent reason for dependency was unemployment. 
This transfer of staff undoubtedly had a great part to 
play in cementing the relationship of the public and 
private family agencies. There is no better way to 
interpret one agency’s program to another than by a 
loan of staff or by a transfer of staff from one agency 
to another. We are never completely aware of what 
the other agency is up against in the administration of 
its program until we have had first hand information 
by participating in that program. The use of the 
trained, experienced staff of existing social agencies in 
supervisory and other key positions in the public 
agency for the training and growth of untrained and 
inexperienced workers gave the new public agency the 
distinct advantage of a certain prestige in the com- 
munity. A second and even more important advan- 
tage was the fact that the staff was known to the com- 
munity and had been accepted by it. The idea of 
“public welfare” was a large enough hurdle for the 
community to take in 1930. It was indeed fortunate 
that the social planners of that time did not place a 
second obstacle in the way by the introduction of per- 
sonnel who were not known to the community. The 
appointment of persons who had done a commendable 
job in the local private relief agency in handling mass 
relief programs in the years before the Kentucky 
Emergency Relief Administration to similar jobs in 
the public agency created a certain confidence that the 
program would be ably handled. 

When the Works Progress Administration removed 
the large majority of cases of unemployed wage earn- 
ers from relief rolls to W. P. A. projects, the public 
agency had time for a period of about two years from 
the spring of 1935 to the fall of 1937 to observe its 
residual load, to define more clearly its area of service, 
and to devote more time to community planning and 
to further inter-agency cooperation and responsibility. 
The public welfare department, recognizing that the 
load of unemployable families still carried by the pri- 
vate family agency and paid for by city tax funds was 
not a creature of the depression but a continuing com- 
munity responsibility and realizing that its responsi- 
bilities had a broader scope than assistance to the un- 
employed, began gradually to take over the subsidy 
cases from the private agency until in 1938 that trans- 
fer of cases was complete and subsidy to the private 
agency ceased. The name of the public relief agency 
was changed as its functions changed from Unemploy- 
ment Relief Bureau to Municipal Relief Bureau and 
then to Municipal Bureau of Social Service. 

The Municipal Bureau of Social Service participated 
actively in the Inter-Agency Intake Committee re- 
ferred to previously. This committee has been a con- 
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tinuing committee in order that agencies may keep 
abreast of the kinds of cases that come to agencies’ 
attention for which there seems to be no existing serv- 
ice, which may need the cooperation of several agencies 
for successful treatment or which may require con- 
siderable deviation from usual agency functions in 
order to be serviced. Agency intake functions are 
cleared annually through the Council of Social 
Agencies and a summary of current agency functions 
is distributed to all participating agencies. There has 
been excellent participation by practically the entire 
list of agencies. The active participation by the public 
relief agency in the program of the Council of Social 
Agencies has been essential to the acceptance of its 
program and to its sharing in community social plan- 
ning. 


ADEQUACY oF ASSISTANCE 


HE PuBLic welfare program in Louisville has had 
| ose uphill climb as far as adequate relief grants are 
concerned. The concern of the public department 
itself over its inadequate grants has merited the con- 
tinued interest of the Council of Social Agencies and 
other professional organizations and, as a result of this 
combined interest which has awakened additional 
community interest, the scope of the program of the 
public agency has widened and relief grants have been 
increased. The public agency’s recognition of the 
scope and size of its relief program and the coopera- 
tion of the Council of Social Agencies in a study, in 
March 1940, of one hundred cases rejected during the 
previous November and December because of restric- 
tive intake policies adopted due to insufficient funds 
resulted in a flexing of intake policies and a wider 
percentage of budget coverage. At the time of the 
study, direct relief was available to unemployable 
families only, the employable group being excluded 
because of its potential earning capacity and limited 
public funds. A total of one hundred persons, mem- 
bers of various staffs, volunteered and actually made 
the contacts to these rejected families to determine 
what their state of need was at the time of the study 
which was made three to four months after the re- 
jection took place. Some very startling facts were dis- 
covered about the deprivation of these people, and as 
a result funds were made available for more adequate 
grants and a change in intake policy whereby the 
needy unemployed wage earner would be eligible for 
assistance as well as the needy unemployable wage 
earner. 

Public agencies are periodically requested by the 
private family agency to participate in its district con- 
ferences—which are composed largely of so-called lay 
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persons—in order to interpret their programs and to 
show the interplay between agencies in the handling 
of cases needing cooperative planning. Specific cases 
are presented to show why such cooperative planning 
is necessary. There is usually a graphic presentation 
of the functions of the two family agencies and an 
explanation as to why the two are often confused since 
the private family agency for so many years did the 
job of relief-giving in the community. The programs 
of the public and private family agencies are usually 
presented jointly to certain groups of trainees in the 
community such as the class of student public-health 
nurses, and the case aide training course for volun- 
teers. The presence of representatives from both 
agencies participating in a kind of round-table dis- 
cussion with these groups not only helps to clarify 
their thinking about statements of agency function, 
but gives them a view of the added principle of inter- 
agency cooperation, 


War Service ProcramMs 


HE Pustic Welfare Department took the initiative 
Tis Louisville for the organization of War Welfare 
and Emergency Services soon after the creation of the 
Louisville Defense Council in January 1942. This 
piece of community organization is very interesting 
from the standpoint of public-private cooperation and 
the changes that took place as the program developed. 
The Director of Welfare, who by ordinance became 
the Director of the Division of Welfare of the Louis- 
ville Defense Council, met with members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Council of Social Agencies 
to set up the structure of the War Welfare Services 
program. These services are to be distinguished from 
the Emergency or Disaster Services which will be dis- 
cussed later. The term “War Welfare Services” was 
used to define those continuing services that might be 
necessary to meet -— arising out of a war economy, 
such as day care of children, plans for the care of 
migrant families, families dislocated from their homes 
by governmental action, war housing, and the like. 
Three committees were formed — Family Security, 
Selective Service Assistance, and Social Protection — 
and set up under the War Welfare Services Section of 
the Welfare Division of the Defense Council, this sec- 
tion having as its executive head the chairman of the 
Council of Social Agencies. The membership of these 
committees was drawn from both public and private 
agencies and had also representation from the com- 
munity at large. The response of the private agencies 
was excellent. As time passed and it was obvious that 
the anticipated new social problems of the war econ- 
omy were, in the main, but intensified versions of old 


problems and therefore the responsibility of the exist- 
ing social planning body, these committees were trans- 
ferred by the Defense Council to the Council of 
Social Agencies for supervision and direction. There 
was no change requested or made in the personnel of 
the committees and there was the same evidence of 
inter-agency cooperation after the transfer. 

The Family Security Committee created a subcom- 
mittee on day care with membership drawn from both 
public and private agencies. The committee chairman 
is the head of the local private children’s agency. 
Staff members of both public and private agencies 
have participated in studies and surveys made by the 
committee. Funds have recently been appropriated 
to a local settlement house by the Community Chest 
for one day-care center as a result of the need un- 
covered by the Committee. When the Chest found it 
impossible to provide funds for counseling service, five 
agencies, two public and three private, agreed to loan 
staff on a part-time basis, in view of the essentiality of 
counseling service to the success of a day-care program. 

The Committee on Selective Service Assistance 
works in collaboration with officials of Selective Serv- 
ice. Through this Committee, services which the social 
agencies can render the various draft boards are 
cleared, defined, and made available to the local 
boards. Policies and procedures for handling depend- 
ency investigations requested of the agencies by the 
local boards are worked out, and advice and assistance 
are made available when needed by the men rejected. 
The Committee also assists the induction board in 
procuring information from the social agencies that is 
helpful to the board in avoiding the induction of men 
who would be liabilities to the government. Since the 
inception of this work the Committee has reviewed 
between 4,000 and 5,000 records. This work has meant 
many hours of overtime by the Social Service Ex- 
change, members of the Committee, and volunteers 
under their direction; but the Committee has felt that 
results fully justified the work. This Committee is 
chaired by the head of the private family agency, and 
the information is reported to the Army induction 
board through the cooperative effort of that agency 
and the public welfare agency. 

The Committee on Social Protection is concerned 
with the social aspects of delinquency, especially 
among women and girls. The Committee has broad 
representation of all community agencies concerned 
with this field. Based upon its study, the Committee 
has recommended the provision of additional quar- 
antine facilities for the cases of women and girls pre- 
senting prospects of rehabilitation, and for a program 
of medical and social rehabilitation. A request for 
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federal assistance to accomplish this has been made by 
the Department of Health on the basis of the Com- 
mittee’s findings and recommendations, and it is ex- 
pected that favorable action will result in the near 
future. This Committee is now studying other as- 
pects of the prevention of the spread of venereal 
disease. 

The most outstanding local example of an amal- 
gamation of two analagous structures is seen in the 
developmental process of the Emergency Services Sec- 
tion of the Louisville Defense Council. Shortly after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, the Welfare Department 
of the City of Louisville was given the responsibility, 
under the Defense Council, of preparing plans for the 
evacuation and care of families in event of enemy 
action. Under the Welfare Division of the Defense 
Council, the Director set up a series of committees 
necessary to carry out plans for the care of families 
during a period of disaster. These committees were 
comparable in name and function to those of the 
disaster relief services of the American Red Cross. 
There were committees on housing, evacuation, feed- 
ing, registration and information, and the like. It 
was the objective of this Emergency Services Section 
to explore the resources of the American Red Cross 
and to request the loan of those services in the event 
of enemy action so that there would be no duplica- 
tion of effort. Numerous conferences with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross followed. As a result of these confer- 
ences there was an amalgamation of the two anal- 
agous structures into one designated as the Louisville 
Disaster Services Committee. The committee heads 
of the former two structures were fitted into the com- 
bined structure by appointment as chairman and as- 
sociate chairman. This organization is ultimately 
responsible to Red Cross in nonbelligerent disasters 
and to the Defense Council in belligerent disasters. 
Louisville had seen during its large 1937 flood the 
confusion that can ensue when community forces 
have not been marshalled into one effective organ- 
ization with specific responsibilities for definite jobs 
to be done. The effectiveness of the present organ- 
ization was seen in its handling of the two small 
spring floods which occurred this year. This Com- 
mittee assumed full responsibility for the evacuation, 


housing, and feeding of flood sufferers. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COOPERATION 


HE COMPILATION of a Manual of Budget Standards 
a Social Agencies in Louisville and Jefferson 
County, completed in November 1942, is an outstand- 
ing result of community cooperation. When a home 
economist was added to the staff of the Community 
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Chest in the spring of 1942, one of the first requests 
from the agencies was the preparation of a budget 
which all agencies could use and which would be 
kept up to date in relation to living costs. A great 
deal of time was required in the compilation of this 
manual. Each agency had many opportunities to dis- 
cuss the separate budget items, to help in determining 
what food standards and what clothing standards 
would be the most applicable to the local situation. 
There were numerous discussions on how much to 
allow for recreation, insurance, and incidentals, and 
how to apply income from relatives living in the 
home. These items were included in the manual in 
such a way as to allow for individualization of treat- 
ment of families above a certain minimum budget 
figure. A very practical sliding scale for the applica- 
tion of the salaries of adult children to the family’s 
budget was developed. Budget figures are geared 
to changes in living costs each six months and copies 
of these changes are made available to participating 
agencies. 

Cooperative effort between the public agencies has 
been just as healthy and just as valuable as has been 
the public-private relationship. By cooperation be- 
tween the State Department of Public Welfare and 
the local welfare departments which were carrying 
families potentially eligible for aid to dependent chil- 
dren grants, these grants were awarded with a min- 
imum of delay by the utilization of material in the 
case records of the local agencies. Further cooperative 
effort has produced an effective plan whereby the 
County Welfare Department will service state aid to 
dependent children families and provide for needs 
which are unmet by the state assistance program. The 
aid to dependent children program did not begin to 
operate in Kentucky until January 1943, because of 
questions as to its constitutionality. Since that time 
the above planning has ensued and become a reality. 
I have passed over this piece of cooperative planning, 
summarily in one short paragraph, while its accom- 
plishment took eighteen months of concerted discus- 
sion and planning. 

At the request of the Municipal Bureau of Social 


Service, the Work Projects Administration made an 


analysis of the employability of workers still on proj- 
ects in February 1943, to help the public relief agency 
measure the impact which it might feel as the result 
of the liquidation of the W.P.A. program. This 
analysis helped the public relief agency plan for this 
impact, and the assignment of a member of the 
W-P.A. staff to the United States Employment Serv- 
ice office for the purpose of interviewing project em- 
ployees and recommending them for placement in 
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private industry reduced the number of potential re- 
lief applicants. 


A Common GoaL 


> spirit of cooperation rather than competition: 


has guided the planning for the community’s 
social needs, The visualization of a social problem as 
a specific community need to be met exclusive of 
individual agency gain or recognition has been the 
approach to planning for social problems arising in 
the community. As a result of group discussion and 
joint planning for a new service, agency functions are 
often flexed or enlarged to incorporate the new serv- 
ice; or the agencies loan personnel to set up a new 
service, as was the case in the counseling program 
made available to the day-care center previously men- 
tioned; or two or more may work jointly to carry out 
a new service, as was the case of the public and pri- 


vate family agencies and the Social Service Exchange 
in making information available to the Army induc- 
tion board. When a new social problem appears on 
the horizon, all agencies and interested groups look 
upon it as one whose solution depends on their co- 
operative thinking and planning. The concern of 
the community over the mass unemployment problem 
of 1930, the initiative taken by the Council of Social 
Agencies in presenting this problem to the city ad- 
ministration for consideration as a governmental 
function, and the willingness of public officials to give 
their thoughtful consideration to the proposals pre- 
sented—these three forces—contributed to the estab- 
lishment of a healthy relationship between public and 
private agencies. The spirit of give-and-take and the 
desire for improved services by the agencies have kept 


the machinery of cooperative effort geared to its pres- 
ent high level. 





REPORTING TO THE BOSS 
(Continued from page 65) 


contained excellent suggestions which will be incor- 
porated into future editorial planning. Comments on 
any part of the Association’s program are welcomed 
at all times. 

Few associations can boast a greater degree of mem- 
bership interest, participation; and enthusiasm than 
the American Public Welfare Association. The fore- 
going is written in sincere appreciation of the efforts 
of the membership to work continually toward im- 
proving the Association’s effectiveness, and to be sure 
that the newer members understand fully that this is 
an Association of, by, and for its members. __ 


NEW JOURNAL FORMAT 


EADERS OF Pusitic WELFARE will note a number of 
H changes in the current issue. The number of 
pages has been reduced from 32 to 24; the columns 
are wider and longer; the type is very slightly smaller; 


the paper is slightly thinner; and the luxury of wide 
margins and “white space” is gone. The reason for 
the changes hardly needs to be stated—conservation 
of paper. Some comments on their nature and results 
may be of interest, however. 

In the first place, the editor wants to make it clear 
that no curtailment of the amount of published ma- 
terial is involved;-on the contrary, the new form per- 
mits the publication of more material than was pos- 
sible before. In the dull language of word-count, the 
increase is from slightly less than 17,500 words in 
former issues to more than 20,000 words in the pres- 
ent issue. The type has been reduced only from 
twelve-point to eleven-point, and is still, we think, 
easier on the eyes than that contained in most publi- 
cations. 

We feel some pride in the fact that we are able, 
through these changes, to increase the content of the 
journal and at the same time to conserve a little over 
half a ton of paper per year. In the case of some 
larger publications, this would not be much, but it’s 
41 per cent of the paper the journal uses. 
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InsuRANCE PREMIUMS IN ASSISTANCE BUDGETS 


HE suBJECT of insurance was a topic of debate in 
Tis agency for many years. In dealing with indi- 
vidual recipients we learned that high values were 
placed by some people on holding insurance to the 
very last when all else was lost; we learned that 
people were willing to use their meager funds for 
food and other purposes to make insurance payments 
rather than lose the insurance; and also that relatives 
in many instances were willing to provide money for 
payment of insurance premiums when they were not 
responsible for, or unwilling to contribute to, the wel- 
fare of the family. 

After recognizing these situations the policy was 
adopted that individual consideration might be given 
to allowing people to carry insurance of $500 where 
the premium could be provided either through paid 
up policies or from funds from friends or relatives. 
Those cases required very special approval because it 
was thought that there might be some abuse of such 
a privilege. 

After considering the subject for some time it was 
thought advisable to allow the expenditure of relief 
funds for the payment of insurance to eliminate any 
practices that might still exist of using money pro- 
vided for food and other purposes for payment of in- 
surance premiums. We were encouraged in this re- 
spect by the fact that the Illinois Public Aid Com- 
mission permitted such payments in their budget 
policy, but even here there was mich debate on the 
question of whether such a policy would involve the 
use of funds to such an extent that total funds avail- 
able for all budgetary items might not be sufficient 
to grant 100 per cent amounts. 

A committee was appointed to study this question. 
After analyzing the entire situation it was decided 
that it would be proper to grant funds for the pay- 
ment of premiums in those cases where the value to 
the person was demonstrated by the length of time he 
had carried insurance and where the loss of insurance 
would be irretrievable because of age and health 
factors. 

It was not considered wise to provide payment of 
insurance premium in all cases because it was ad- 
mitted that the need in each case must be established 
to give assurance that the money would be used in 
the manner intended. It was also considered advisable 


not to provide premiums for those persons whose 
assistance was for a temporary period of time and 
who could probably renew their insurance when they 
became self-supporting. 

The policy, therefore, was adopted that allowances 
in the budget could be made for the payment of pre- 
miums in the following situations: 

1. Where the recipient is insured and his state of 
health with respect to insurability will prevent 
him from securing other insurance if that car- 
ried were to lapse, premiums will be allowed to 
provide whole life protection not exceeding $500 
face value for an adult (for this purpose, a per- 
son who has passed his 18th birthday), or $250 
for a child, provided, in the case of the child the 
approval of Family Division is obtained in each 
instance; 

2. Where the recipient is insured and is an aged 
person with respect to insurability and cannot be 
reinsured except by payment of an expensive pre- 
mium, compared to the lower rates obtainable 
for younger persons, if his present insurance 
should lapse, premiums will be allowed for a 
whole life policy not to exceed $500 for the 
person; 

3. In special cases where it would seem advisable 
for the Welfare Administration to continue the 
payment of insurance premiums for a limited 
time because of serious illness of the insured 
which may affect insurability. 

It has proved interesting that the fear that pay- 
ment of insurance might involve huge sums of money 
has been put to rest after an examination of the first 
seven months’ expenditures for this item. These ex- 
penditures were: 
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The total for the seven-month period was only 
$73.60. There was one burial during that time where 
the person was covered by insurance paid from relief 
funds. The amount of the policy was $150.30, which 
of course saved the expense of a $75 burial. While 
the policy is not motivated entirely by the view of 
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saving expense, that point is not overlooked in de- 
termining the value of the policy. 
G. J. Klupar, Commissioner 
Chicago Welfare Administration 





ADC ANNIVERSARY 


ALIFORNIANS will be quick to point out the error 
C in the above heading. Their ADC program is 
ANC—aid to needy children—but whatever the 
initials, California is proudly celebrating the thirtieth 
anniversary of its children’s aid program. It was in 
1913 that three “children’s agents” were appointed 
in the State Board of Control. The anniversary an- 
nouncement refers to this action as “the first public 
organization to initiate a children’s aid program.” 

As is to be expected, the program has grown in 
scope and purpose since then. In 1913, “orphans, half- 
orphans, and abandoned children” under 14 years of 
age were eligible for aid. (Interpretation did, how- 
ever, make possible aid to illegitimate children and 
children whose parents had been committed to a 
prison or mental hospital.) The program has, of 
course, grown steadily until now aid is available to 
many more needy children up to 18 years of age. 

The December 1943 issue of California Children 
carries a historical article on the growth of the pro- 
gram. Interested persons may obtain copies by writ- 
ing to the State Department of Social Welfare, 616 
K Street, Sacramento, California. 





MentTAL Hyciene HanpBook 


HE Division of Mental Hygiene of the Indiana 
ican of Public Welfare has recently issued 
a very useful handbook entitled, “Mental Hygiene.” 
It is designed primarily to give local workers in both 
public and private agencies a fuller understanding of 
the organization and clinical program of the state 
agency, as well as a fuller appreciation of the part that 
mental hygiene can play in the realization of indi- 
vidual stability, productivity, and happiness. One 
section explains very simply and clearly the proce- 
dures involved in the utilization of the division’s com- 
munity clinic program. 





AssIsTANT Director WANTED 


HE SAN bIEGO County Civil Service Commission 
has announced an examination for the position of 
Assistant Director of Public Welfare. Requirements 
include an A.B. degree, two years of successful ad- 
ministrative or supervisory experience in a public 


welfare agency, and two years of experience in social 
work or some related professional field such as law, 
teaching, etc. Training in a graduate school of social 
work may be substituted on a “year to six months” 
basis for the administrative or supervisory experience, 
and on a “year to year” basis for the social work or 
related experience. The examination is open to all 
qualified individuals, the only residence restriction 
being that of citizenship in the United States of 
America. The salary range is from $265 to $316 per 
month. Application forms may be obtained from 
the San Diego County Civil Service Commission, 
Room 212 Civic Center, San Diego 1, California. 





New ComMIssIONER IN KENTUCKY 


N january 19, 1944, Mr. Joshua B. Everett of 
Maysville, Kentucky, was appointed by Gover- 
nor Willis as Commissioner of Welfare for the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, succeeding Mr. W. A. Frost. 
Mr. Everett is a businessman and farm operator 
and has not held public office before this time. He is 
vice chairman of the State of Kentucky War Finance 
Committee, a director of the Kentucky War Fund, 
War Fund Chairman for Mason County for the 
American Red Cross, Executive Manager of the 
Mason County Fund (community chest), and has 
taken part in other similar civic activities. 

In announcing the appointment, the Governor paid 
tribute to Mr. Everett’s executive ability and human- 
itarian outlook and promised full support to the Com- 
missioner in the development of a sound public wel- 
fare program for the state. 


InTER-RaciaL Cope 


ANY COMMUNITIES have recently become particu- 
larly concerned with racial problems, and the 
inter-racial code proposed by the Board of Directors 
of the Council of Social Agencies of Metropolitan 
Detroit will be of interest to other communities. The 
recommendations of the board follow: 
1. That this code of inter-racial policy be adopted and 
applied in the Council of Social Agencies. 
2. That this code be presented to the Delegate Body of 
the Council of Social Agencies. 
3. That the existing autonomous private agencies be 
asked to consider this statement in a re-examination 
of their inter-racial practice. 


Clientele 


1. People in need of service should be served without 
regard to race. 
2. Clients from any racial group in need of service 
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should not be excluded or limited in number. 

3. Where the needs of a particular group have war- 
ranted setting up an agency, this should not be used 
as a reason for excluding the group thus served from 
other parts of the agency program or from the service 
of other agencies. 


Staff 


1. Staff members should be employed and promoted on 
the basis of ability regardless of race. An agency 
having a considerable clientele from any one group 
should seek qualified representation from the group 
for its professional staff. 

2. In the selection of all staff members an emotional ac- 
ceptance and an intellectual understanding of minority 
groups should be considered essential. Lacks in this 
respect should receive special attention in the agency’s 
in-service training and should be considered in the 
assignment of individual responsibilities. 


Board 


1. Board members should be selected on the basis of 
their ability and interest, and the board should secure 
qualified representation in their membership for any 
racial group which is consistently represented in its 
community. 

2. Board members should endeavor through all possible 
means to augment their knowledge and understand- 

ing of those people in need of agency service. 

General 


1. Staff and board members should be encouraged to 
Participate actively in inter-racial committees and 
activities. 

2. Group work agencies should consciously undertake 
a program to promote inter-racial understanding. 

3. Understanding leadership is essential in planning to 
work for the elimination of segregation. 

4. Professional schools training social workers should be 
urged to include in their required course of study 
adequate training for the development of sound inter- 
racial perspectives. 

5. To develop inter-racial understanding, agencies should 
encourage the training of field work students repre- 
senting different racial backgrounds. 





Votuntary Girts THroucH Pusiic AGENCIES 


WO RECENT reports have had interesting informa- 
} pos on the handling of Christmas donations 
through public welfare agencies. In Jackson County, 
Missouri, several voluntary contributions were made 
to the public agency for its clients. It is noted in the 
report that in acting as intermediary between the 
donor and the recipient, the agency protects the 
client’s privacy. Names of clients are given only to 
other recognized welfare agencies. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


In Turner County, South Dakota, the county com- 
missioners received an anonymous gift of $1,000 to be 
distributed among needy individuals in the county. 
The commissioners turned immediately to the county 
welfare director for advice as to its distribution. This 
problem was made the occasion for a review of the 
various public programs in order to determine which 
groups were most needy. The commissioners became 
acutely aware of the limitations in the programs for 
aid to dependent children and general assistance, as 
well as some of the individual inequalities arising out 
of the strict application of categorical assistance laws. 
At the conclusion of the discussion, the commis- 
sioners were convinced of the need to inform the 
community of the problems of unmet need which 
still exist. 





Pusitic WELFARE Laws 


wo coMPILaTIoNs of public welfare laws have 

come to our attention recently, each having a 
feature which would make it interesting to other 
states. 

The New Hampshire Department of Public Wel- 
fare has published its basic law in a handy pocket 
size (3%” x 6”). While the publication itself is dated 
January 1942, a supplement of the same size serves to 
bring it up to date. 

The Public Welfare Council of the State of Con- 
necticut has published a 1943 revision of Connecti- 
cut’s social welfare laws. Of particular interest at 
this time is the inclusion of all of the laws concern- 
ing veterans. Legislation dealing with such matters 
as real and personal property tax exemption, the care 
of veterans’ graves, etc., is included so that all social 
agencies may be aware of the benefits and services 
available to clients who are veterans or members of 
the families of veterans. 





LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


HE ANNUAL report of the New Jersey Municipal 

Aid Administration for 1943 contains some legis- 
lative recommendations which will be of interest in 
other states. 

The administration favors a revision of the formula 
for state aid for relief to municipalities by raising the 
minimum state grant from 20 per cent to 40 per 
cent. In commenting on this proposal, the report says, 
“Relief is no longer ‘unemployment relief’ but a pub- 
lic assistance grant to persons temporarily or perma- 
nently unemployable because of physical or mental 
disability or because of some circumstance making it 
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temporarily impossible for them to work. Relief, in 
other words, now provides precisely the same type 
of welfare services to one age group as that given 
by the categorical relief agencies which make public 
assistance grants to dependent children, the blind, 
and the aged.” 

A second recommendation urges the merging of 
the local offices of overseer of the poor and welfare 
director. ‘This recommendation would bring the 
legislation in line with administrative integration 
which has already been effected in most New Jersey 
municipalities. 

The third recommendation calls for the inclusion 
of the Municipal Aid Administration in the classified 
civil service for the state and subsequent activity on 
the part of the administration to stimulate the ex- 
tension of the merit system to municipal welfare de- 
partments. 





MENTAL HospitraL INTEGRATION 


pe reageanes FRoM North Carolina reveals that the 
four mental hospitals of the state have been 
brought together under a unified Hospitals Board of 
Control. The new Board is composed of sixteen 
members. It is contemplated that a general superin- 
tendent will be appointed whose responsibilities will 
include the development of an out-patient mental 
clinic program as well as the coordination of program 
in the operation of the hospitals themselves. 





CHILD WELFARE REPORT 


HE Vircinia Advisory Legislative Council has re- 
pos submitted a report on child welfare (House 
Document No. 11) to the Governor of Virginia. The 
recommendations of the report reveal a commendable 
concern with the basic causes of delinquency and ap- 
propriate measures for its treatment. 

In brief, the Council submits the following recom- 
mendations for immediate action in dealing with 
juvenile delinquency: (1) the addition of a qualified 
person to the staff of the State Department of Public 
Welfare to assist local agencies and courts in the de- 
velopment of facilities for temporary detention of 
juveniles and for probation and case work services; 
(2) the establishment by the State Department of 
Public Welfare of at least two additional chid study 
centers; (3) the extension of probation and case work 
services to juvenile and domestic relations courts in 
the smaller cities and rural areas; (4) the assumption 
by the state of one-half the cost of probation services 
of juvenile and domestic relations courts in the cities 


of more than 25,000 population; (5) expansion of the 
present program for care of children in foster family 
homes; (6) the provision of special facilities for the 
feeble-minded children committed to the Department 
of Public Welfare; and (7) the establishment of a 
system of vocational education in each of the four 
industrial schools. 

To deal with the problems of the dependent, ne- 
glected, and mentally defective children, the Council 
recommends: (1) the expansion of a program of 
foster family care for dependent children through 
local departments of public welfare; (2) increased 
personnel in the children’s bureau of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, especially to furnish ad- 
vice and assistance to private children’s institutions 
and agencies; (3) an increase in the appropriation 
“for the support of children committed to the State 
Colony for epileptics and the feeble-minded and 
pending admission to the institution”; (4) expansion 
of the facilities of the colonies for epileptics and 
feeble-minded and the separation of the epileptics and 
feeble-minded through the establishment of new units 
at each colony; (5) provision for vocational training 
at these institutions; (6) the establishment of ade- 
quate testing facilities available to all counties and 
cities throughout the state; (7) the extension of voca- 
tional and elementary trade training in the elemen- 
tary grades of the public school system, especially 
adapted to the needs of retarded chidren; and (8) 
special attention to the needs of children in crowded 
war production areas. 





Postwar PLANNING 


UBLIC WELFARE Officials, especially those in rural 
| nen will be interested in a recent report of the 
Interbureau and Regional Committees on Postwar 
Problems of the U. S. Department of Agriculture en- 
titled, What Postwar Policies for Agriculture? Of 
particular interest will be those sections devoted to 
consideration of parity of public services and facilities 
for all rural people, employment and security for part- 
time farmers and for “rural residents,” and the im- 
portance of the democratic process in achieving gen- 
eral postwar goals. 

Specifically, the report calls for an improvement of 
hospitalization and medical services in rural areas, 
the extension and liberalization of unemployment and 
old-age and survivors insurance, emergency provision 
for public employment on projects for the improve- 
ment of rural life for those who at certain times 
cannot be given work in private industry, and the de- 
velopment of special programs, through schools and 
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community services, for rural children. The report is 
available from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 





ADMINISTRATIVE Review Report 


HE Pusiic Welfare Board of North Dakota has 
p oe an interesting device to give more wide- 
spread circulation than usual to the Social Security 
Board’s report on its administrative review in North 
Dakota. The review report has been summarized 
and published in the September and October 1943 
issues of the Board’s Public Welfare Bulletin. 

The September installment dealt with the applica- 
tion and investigation procedure, eligibility and how 
it is determined, and the determination of need and 
the amount of assistance. In the October issue, there 
is consideration of the responsibility of the county 
agency and the relationships between the state and 
county agencies. Taken ‘together, the two articles 
constitute an unusually valuable resource in staff de- 
velopment. 

sputetilieanias 


Pusiic Emp.oyee ReTirEMENT 


UBLIC WELFARE workers interested in their in- 
Piinctusion under public retirement system will find 
interesting the February 1944 issue of Municipal 
Finance, the official organ of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States and Canada, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. The entire 
issue is devoted to a consideration of retirement sys- 
tems and there is particular emphasis on retirement 
plans for public employees. Individual copies of the 
magazine are priced at 50 cents. 





Boarp Memsers’ HanpBook 


HE State Department of Public Welfare in South 
Tieden has recently issued a handbook for county 
welfare board members. Designed to provide a uni- 
form guide to their duties, it contains useful general 
information dealing with the public welfare program 


and policy, as well as the particular responsibilities of 
the boards. 
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Casu RELIEF 


TILL ANOTHER local agency has changed to cash relief 

for general assistance. As of December 15, 1943, 
the Greene County (Missouri) Social Security Com- 
mission adopted it as the official agency policy. Re- 
stricted orders will be employed only in those cases 
where there is evidence of inability to handle cash. 


New Councit MEMBERS 


EMBERSHIP in the National Council of Local Pub- 

lic Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee of 
the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of 
the Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the February issue of Pustic Wexrare, the 
following administrators have been enrolled as Coun- 
cil members: 

Mr. Elby E. Ames, Bellingham, Washington 

Mrs. Ruth R. Arnett, Florence, Alabama 

Mrs. Elmina C. Black, Barnwell, South Carolina 

Mrs. Marjorie Bond, Del Norte, Colorado 

Mr. F. M. Butt, Portsmouth, Virginia 

Miss Frances N. Callahan, Cedartown, Georgia 

Mr. Dwight O. Cline, Greeley, Colorado 

Miss Genevieve B. Coble, Clarinda, Iowa 

Mr. Clifford W. Cook, Arlington, Massachusetts 

Miss Lucy Corr, Covington, Virginia 

Miss Mary A. Cunningham, Houma, Louisiana 

Mr. Foster D. Custer, Somerset, Pennsylvania 

Mr. W. Russell Davis, Parkersburg, West Virginia 

Miss Eva Marie Diggs, Ellsworth, Kansas 

Mrs. Lillah M. Dollins, Okemah, Oklahoma 

Mr. Thomas P. Douglas, Santa Ana, California 

Miss Roseanne Dugan, Sedalia, Missouri 

Mrs. Evelyn Dunbar, Vincennes, Indiana 

Mr. Clifford H. Durant, Plainfield, New Jersey 

Mrs. Margaret W. Elwell, Toms River, New Jersey 

Mr. Charles N. Emerson, Princeton, Indiana 

Miss Olivia G. Felton, Eutaw, Alabama 

Miss Marie W. Fischer, Evansville, Indiana 

Mrs. Margaret B. Fitchett, Eastville, Virginia 

Mr. William T. Flanagan, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

Mr. A. J. Frankel, Linden, New Jersey 

Mr. Earl A. Fredrickson, Logan, Utah 

Mr. J. Gerald Gunthrup, Oneonta, New York 

Miss Louise Heckelman, Curtis, Nebraska 

Mrs. Susan F. Hollearin, Central City, Colorado 

Mr. J. R. Hollis, Wilmington, North Carolina 

Miss Mary Ihinger, Topeka, Kansas 

Mrs. Ernestine S. Jackson, Cullman, Alabama 

Mr. Clifford C. Jeremiah, Chester, Illinois 

Miss Elizabeth Johnson, Liberty, Missouri 

Miss Fern C. Jones, North Platte, Nebraska 

Miss Catherine Kannapel, Newton, Kansas 

Mrs. Mabel D. Kiefer, Piqua, Ohio 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kindig, Russellville, Alabama 

Mrs. Sallie Hill King, Morristown, New Jersey 

Mr. F. J. Koonce, Trenton, North Carolina 
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Mrs. Mary M. Lee, Wytheville, Virginia 

Mr. Lee C. Loomis, Mexico, New York 

Mrs. Grace G. Lynch, Lebanon, Virginia 

Mr. L. A. McElroy, Bridgeton, New Jersey 

Miss Lucia McGrath, Gooding, Idaho 

Mr. William A. Mason, Kokomo, Indiana 

Mr. F. W. Medbery, Williston, North Dakota 
Miss Minnette Miller, Leadville, Colorado 

Mrs. J. F. Mitchiner, Louisburg, North Carolina 
Miss Minerva Mores, Ossining, New York 

Mr. Joseph T. Mulcahy, Waltham, Massachusetts 
Mr. Pat Murphy, Farmington, Missouri 

Miss Mabel R. Neck, Ville Platte, Louisiana 

Mr. Clarence W. O’Brien, Stillwater, Minnesota 
Mrs. Troy Coleman Pendleton, Gate City, Virginia 
Miss Mildred E. Platts, Newton, New Jersey 

Mr. Herman W. Rahn, Hancock, Michigan 

Mr. William H. Redfearn, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Miss Orilla Reichman, Yreka, California 

Mr. James P. Reynolds, Newton, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Mary Richter, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 

Miss Elouise F. Rucker, Tappahannock, Virginia 
Miss Bess Savage, Carrollton, Alabama 

Mr. J. R. Schwirtz, Foley, Minnesota 

Mrs. Elsie Davis Smith, Centerville, Missouri 

Mrs. George W. Smith, Marion, Alabama 

Mrs. Blanche Sponhaltz, Guymon, Oklahoma 

Mr. Lewis H. Stephens, Eureka, Kansas 

Miss Margaret L. Sutherlin, Amite, Louisiana 
Miss Evelyn N. Swallow, Rockport, Indiana 

Mrs. Helen S. Thigpen, Troy, Alabama 

Mrs. Frances H. Tredway, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Miss Elizabeth K. Van der Veer, Somerville, New Jersey 
Mr. J. Luther Watson, Fredericksburg, Texas 

Mr. Will E. Wilcox, Warwick, Rhode Island 





APWA Loan Liprary 


er AMERICAN Public Welfare Association main- 
tains a loan library for the use of its members. 
No attempt is made in this library to furnish ma- 
terials which are commonly and readily available 
through libraries or book stores. No general texts, 
for example, are furnished through the loan library, 
the emphasis being placed on reports, studies, and 
compilations of state and local agency material which 
would be otherwise unavailable for widespread dis- 
tribution. Also included are certain publications of 
the Association which are now out of print. 

Listed below are the titles currently carried in our 
loan library. It should be pointed out that additional 
materials are available in the office of the Association 
for loan to members in answer to specific inquiries. 
The wide range of such materials together with the 
limited number of copies available makes it imprac- 
tical to include them in the listing. 


Manuals and Procedures—General 


American Public Welfare Association. The Case Re- 
view Process: A Method of State Supervision, by Antonio 
A. Sorieri and Edward E. Rhatigan of the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare. January 1940. 39pp. 
tables, 

—The Problem of Mechanics and Procedures, by Eva 
Abramson. December 1, 1939. 11pp. mimeo. 

—Public Welfare Board and Committee Relationships, 
by R. Clyde White. June 1937. 22pp. bibliog. 

—Public Welfare Manuals: A Handbook for Manual 
Makers, by R. Clyde White. January 1937. 2Ipp. 

Minnesota. State Department of Social Security. Divi- 
sion of Social Welfare. Hand Book for County Welfare 
Board Members. December 15, 1942. 40pp. 

New York State. Department of Social Welfare. Staff 
Handbook. Revised January 1941. 20pp. mimeo. 

Pennsylvania. Department of Public Assistance. Hand- 
book for County Board Members. May 1, 1941. 25pp. 
mimeo. 

Rhode Island. Department of Social Welfare. Settle- 
ment. August 13, 1942. 3pp. mimeo. (Administrative 
interpretation of abolition of settlement law.) 


Medical and Hospital Care 


Boas, Ernst, M. D. and Mary Jarrett. Memorandum 
on Types of Institutions Caring for the Chronically Ill 
and the Aged. January 8, 1940. 4pp. mimeo. 

California. Department of Social Welfare. Standards 
for Institutions for Aged in California. 1942. S0pp- 
mimeo. bibliog. : 

Koochiching County, Minnesota. Welfare Board. 
Specifications of the . . . for Hospital Care for Persons 
Unable Without Public Aid to Pay for Such Care as May 
Be Necessary for Their Well Being. February 1943. 30pp. 

Nassau County, New York. Department of Public 
Welfare. Manual of Medical Care; Rules and Regula- 
tions Governing Medical Care Provided to Recipients of 
Public Assistance. 1942. 13l1pp. mimeo-tables. 

New Mexico. Department of Public Welfare. Division 
of Research and Statistics. Survey of Medical Care and 
Health Status of Recipients of Public Assistance. Janu- 
ary 1944. 47pp. mimeo. tables. 

New York City. Department of Hospitals. Rules and 
Regulations for Homes, Institutions and Hospitals Car- 
ing for Aged, Infirm and Chronically-Ill City Charges. 
January 1938. 12pp. 

East Providence, Rhode Island. Department of Public 
Welfare in Cooperation with the State Division of Public 
Assistance. Plan for Medical Care. 9pp. 

Suffolk County, New York. Department of Public 
Welfare. Manual of Medical Care. November 1, 1942. 
154pp. mimeo. tables. 

U. S. Public Health Service. Mental Health in Later 
Maturity, Papers Presented at a Conference Held in 
Washington, D. C., May 23-24, 1941. 147pp. Supple- 
ment No, 168 to the Public Health Reports. 
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Welfare Council of New York City. Emergency Med- 
ical Service for War Casualties, Third Conference on In- 
stitutional Care of the Chronically Ill. May 6, 1942. 
14pp. mimeo. 

—Report of Subcommittee on Convalescence of the 
Committee on Chronic Illness. August 1942. 9pp. mimeo. 
Personnel and Training. 

American Public Welfare Association. Collection of 
Service Report Forms and Statements on Standards of 
Performance. 

Brown, Josephine C. In-Service Training in Public 
Welfare, the Whys and Whats, the Hows. Reprinted 
from Survey Midmonthly, October and November 1938. 
4pp. 

Family Welfare Association of America. Development 
of Staff Through Supervision. Reprinted from The 
Family. Revised 1942. 40pp. 

Indiana. State Personnel Division. Personnel Manual. 
December 8, 1941. var. paged, mimeo. 

Michigan. Social Welfare Commission. Manual of 
Personnel Procedure. January 1, 1942. 41pp. 

New York City. Department of Welfare. Training 
Seminars for Administrative Supervisors, February-May 
1939. var. paged, mimeo. 

New York State. Department of Social Welfare. In- 
Service Training for Local Welfare Departments. June 
1940. var. paged, mimeo. 

—Memorandum on Review of Training and Plan for 
Coming Year. August 9, 1939. var.paged, mimeo. 

Pennsylvania. Department of Public Assistance. Hand- 
book of Procedure, Part 2, Personnel. October 31, 1941. 
var. paged. 

Social Security Board. Division of Technical Training. 
Effective Use of Supplementary Resources in a Staff De- 
velopment Program. 

—The Orientation Period for Public Assistance Staffs as 
Part of a Total Staff Development Program. 

—Supervision As An Administrative Process Contrib- 
uting to Staff Development, November 1940. 38pp.- 
bibliog. 


Professional Social Service 


American Public Welfare Association. Case Work 
Practice in Public Assistance Administration, by Dorothy 
B. Daly, June 1942. 158pp. 

—Field Work With Public Welfare Agencies, by 
Josephine C. Brown. July 1938. 16pp. 

—Field Work With Public Welfare Agencies, Part Il: 
Principles, Content and Objectives of Supervision, by 
Josephine C. Brown. July 1938. 15pp. bibliog. 

—Supervision in a Casework Agency: Administrative 
Techniques and Devices, by Eva Abramson. October 9, 
1940. 1l6pp. mimeo. 

—Supervision: Some Devices and Methods Used by 
The Family Service Division of the Chicago Relief Ad- 
ministration. November 1, 1937. 3lpp. , 

—The Supervisor's Job in the Public Agency; Admin- 
istrative Aspects, by Eva Abramson. September 1940. 


59pp. 

Chicago Relief Administration. Manual of Case In- 
vestigation. January 2, 1941. 34pp. mimeo. 
Reporting 

American Public Welfare Association. Scrap Book on 
Public Welfare From the Gary Post-Trisune. 1941. (A 
series of newspaper articles covering the public welfare 
and social services programs of one community.) 

Denver Bureau of Public Welfare. Annual Report of 
the City and County of Denver for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1942. 63pp. tables, charts. 

Earning Power no Index for State Unemployment 
Relief, Reprinted from Eveninc Butietin, Providence, 
Rhode Island, March 14, 1942. (Good example of re- 
porting on continuing relief need.) 

Lake County, Indiana. Department of Public Welfare. 
Annual Report For Period January 1, 1942 to December 
31, 1942. 24pp. tables, illus. 

Missouri. State Social Security Commission. How 
Missouri Helps Her Needy Aged. November 1941. 
llpp. mimeo. 

—Instructions in Public Relations, Interpretation 
Through Daily Contacts. September 1941. 11pp.mimeo. 

—Instructions in Public Relations, Preparing News- 
paper Copy. June 1941. 23pp. mimeo. 

—Instructions in Public Relations, Publishing A Coun- 
ty Bulletin. August 1941. 15pp. mimeo. 

New Jersey Municipal Aid Administration. Relief Re- 
port for August, 1943: A Broad Community Welfare 
Program. 4pp. illus. 

New York City. Department of Welfare. Relief, Pub- 
lic Assistance and Social Insurance, Retrospect and Pros- 
pect, by William Hodson. December 4, 1942. 17pp. 
mimeo. charts. 

New York State. Department of Social Welfare. One 
Year’s Public Reporting Program for the Department of 
Social Welfare. December 15, 1938. 15pp. mimeo. 

Philadelphia County Board Department of Public As- 
sistance. Monthly Caseload Report for May 1943 Con- 
taining: Personnel Services, Caseload Trends, Applica- 
tions and Expenditures. 14pp. mimeo. charts. 

Sedgwick County, Kansas. Social Welfare Board. 1941 
Administrative Report to the Board, by H. M. Pardun. 
1941. 42pp. mimeo. 


Research, Planning, and Budgeting 


Denver Bureau of Public Welfare of the City and 
County of Denver. A Study of 584 Relief Cases Who 
Left the Relief Rolls June 30, 1941, Because of the Neces- 
sary Curtailment of Assistance to the Able-Bodied Em- 
ployable Person, by Eunice Robinson and Gladys Malbin. 
March 15, 1942. 70pp. tables. 

Erie County, New York. Department of Social Wel- 
fare. Statistical Division. Bases for Predicting Expendi- 
tures in 1943. September 30, 1942. 3pp. charts. 

New York State. Department of Social Welfare. Find- 
ings and Recommendations of Study of Settlement and 
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Social Welfare in New York State. April 11, 1942. 
7pp. mimeo. 

Rhode Island. Department of Social Welfare. For a 
Fourth Category: A Compilation of Letters, Statements 
and Opinions by Public Welfare Officials Regarding 
Federal Grants to States for General Public Assistance. 
May 1, 1942. var. paged, mimeo. 

St. Louis, Missouri. Social Security Commission. A 
Study of Relief Needs: Public Assistance in St. Louis, 
1941-1942, by John W. Ballew. March 1, 1943. 17pp.- 
mitheo. tables, charts. 

Social Planning. Excerpt from Public Welfare Survey 
of San Antonio, Texas, published by the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, 1940, pp.141-144. 

Social Science Research Council. Committee on Social 
Security. A Selected Bibliography Relating to Sugges- 
tions for Research on Problems of Relief. July 1939. 
32pp. mimeo. 


War Services 


Alabama. Department of Public Welfare. War Serv- 
ices Report, Ill, Effects of War on Alabama's Welfare 
Services. January 1, 1943. llpp. mimeo. 

American Public Welfare Association. Defense and the 
Social Services. 1941. var. paged. 

Connecticut. Department of Education. Division of 
Instruction. Emergency Child Care Programs; With 
Special Reference to Care of Children of Working 
Mothers; A Report of the State Defense Council Com- 
mittee on Child Care. February 1942. 76pp. 

Missouri. State Welfare Committee. Standard Train- 
ing Course for Volunteers in Welfare Services. July 8, 
1942. 7pp. mimeo. 

New York State. State War Council. Manual of Pol- 
icies and Procedures for Emergency Welfare Services. 
August 10, 1942. 27pp. mimeo. 

—State Plan for the Local Organization and Develop- 
ment of Emergency Welfare Services. July 15, 1942. 
var. paged, mimeo. 

—Training Program for Emergency Welfare Services. 
August 1, 1942. 18pp.mimeo. 

U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Volunteers in Child 
Care. March 1942. 





Boox Notes 


Democracy: SHoutp Ir Survive? by John A. Ryan, 
Richard J. Purcell, Luigi Sturzo, Walter Lippmann, 
Karl F. Herzfeld, David A. McCabe, Philip Murray, 
Raymond H. Reiss, Louis T. Achille, Lois Curry, 
Jane M. Hoey, Jacques Maritain, and William H. 
Russell. Issued by the William J. Kerby Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 159 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. William J. Kerby, to whose memory this vol- 
ume of essays is dedicated, wrote “Democracy is pri- 
marily social, moral, and spiritual and secondarily 


political. It is a philosophy of life as well as a theory 
of government. It is inspired by a noble concept of 
the individual, of the dignity of his person, the sanc- 
tity of his rights, the claim of his powers to normal 
development.” The authors of this book have related 


this central theme of the dignity of man to industry, 


labor, education, social work, agriculture, science and 
religion in a thought-provoking manner. Public wel- 
fare workers will be particularly interested in Jane 
Hoey’s contribution, “Social Work, Democracy, and 
the Human Personality,” in which emphasis is placed 
on the spirit of service within the social welfare 
structure. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN RELIEF IN Europe, 1918- 
1919, by Suda Lorena Bane and Ralph Haswell Lutz. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. December 1943. 745 pages. $6.00. 

Here is a monumental selection of papers dealing 
with the establishment and administration of the 
American relief program in Europe after the last war. 
At the beginning of the volume, two documents are 
quoted in which former president Hoover summarizes 
the full relief experience. The rest of the volume con- 
sists of letters, reports, memoranda, speeches, etc., 
dealing with every conceivable phase of the work. 
Many of the documents indirectly reveal the clashes 
of various political philosophies in the occupied areas 
and are doubly interesting on that account. A num- 
ber of memoranda are included which will be of 
value to foreign relief administrators today. For ex- 
ample, the document entitled “Starvation: Its Ravages 
and Repair” certainly deals with a vital current prob- 
lem. 

In summary, this is a very interesting and valuable 
selection of pertinent documents. 


Dictionary oF Soctotocy, edited by Henry Pratt 
Fairchild, Ph.D., LL.D. Philosophical Library Inc., 
15 E. 40th Street, New York City. 1944. 342 pages. 
$6.00. 

In the preface, the editor states that “A dictionary 
has two main purposes, first to consolidate and stand- 
ardize the existing uniformities of linguistic usage, 
and second, to establish new uniformities and pre- 
cisions by selecting for authoritative support one or 
more of various meanings currently assigned to a 
given word or phrase.” Public welfare workers may 
find the treatment of the various phases of the public 
welfare program rather less than satisfactory and it is 
to be hoped that the dictionary is not too successful 
in stimulating acceptance of the particular definitions 
in the field. For the rest of the volume, it may be 
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said that public welfare workers will find it extremely 
useful as a reference work. 


Tue Nature oF Poticy in THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
Pustic Assistance, by Anita J. Faatz. Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, 2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania. 1943. 59 pages. 50 cents. 

This paper is a stimulating contribution to the 
literature dealing with the relationship between pro- 
fessional social service and the problems of adminis- 
tration in a public welfare agency. Those who are 
seeking easy answers will not find them here; but 
those who desire stimulation in considering the place 
of policy in the administration of public assistance 
and the methods by which it is formed will find 
much that is helpful. The paper is written with a 
substantial background of participation in the de- 
velopment of policy within the Maryland State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, and illustrative material 
is drawn upon to keep the discussion practical. 


Soctat Work at Its Frontiers. American Associ- 
ation of Social Workers, 130 E. 22nd Street, New York 
10, New York. 1944. Loose-leaf. 60 cents. 

This is a collection of papers reprinted from Tue 
Compass in which they appeared during the year 1943. 
They are particularly interesting for their focus on the 


contribution of social work to new or recently stimu- 
lated programs such as day care of children of work- 
ing mothers, social insurance, counseling service under 
union auspices, selective service, employment service, 
etc. 


Oup Ace 1n New York City by Helen Hardy 
Brunot.. Welfare Council of New York City, 44 East 
23 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 126 pages. $1.50. 

The stated purpose of this study was “to gain a 
better understanding of the problems of old persons 
in New York City to the end that public and volun- 
tary social services might function more effectively in 
their behalf.” While the material is drawn largely 
from the experience of the Council’s Bureau for the 
Aged, the conclusions are much more widely ap- 
plicable than this might suggest. The discussion of 
problems of physical and mental health, of social 
relationships and environment, and of support will 
be welcomed by those who are currently devoting 
more attention to planning for care of the aged. 


New Goats ror Oxp Ace, edited by George Law- 
ton. Columbia University Press, Morningside Heights, 
New York. 210 pages. $2.75. 

Public welfare officials and workers increasingly 
concerned with the problems of the aged will wel- 
come this volume. It contains a collection of fifteen 


papers originally delivered in a course entitled, “Men- 
tal Health In Old Age,” conducted under the auspices 
of the Welfare Council of New York City. It contains 
a wealth of practical material on the capabilities and 
limitations of older people, their relation to the com- 
munity as well as to the family, and their potential 
contribution to society as well as their demands upon it. 


HeattH Fork THE Havine by Dr. William R. P. 
Emerson. The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. 146 pages. $1.75. 

This is a popularly written book with the subtitle, 
“A Handbook for Physical Fitness.” It contains cal- 
orie tables, weight charts, and the specific information 
of practical use to those who are, for either them- 
selves or others, properly concerned with physical 
fitness. 


PREPAYMENT Mepicat Care Orcanizations by Mar- 
garet C. Klem. Division of Health and Disability 
Studies, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board, Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C. November 1943. 252 pages. 

This is a digest of the general characteristics of pre- 
payment medical service plans currently in operation. 
While it was prepared in a limited edition for the 
staff needs of the Social Security Board, it should be 
a valuable resource for community groups consider- 
ing the establishment of prepayment plans. There is 
no attempt at evaluation of plans. 


StTaTistTIcAL REportING IN Pusiic HeattH Nursinc 
by Margaret L. Shetland, R.N., National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, New York. 1944. 56 pages. 50 cents. 

Public social workers and administrators will find 
in this volume an approach to statistical reporting and 
cost computation in a professional field which should 
be of great interest and benefit in the public welfare 
field. The details are, of course, related particularly 
to nursing but the approach should be helpful to other 
professional groups. 


Report OF COMMITTEE ON Mepicat Care oF Mary- 
LAND STATE PLANNING CoMMISSION, 527 Bressler Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Maryland. November 1943. 203 pages 
and appendix, mimeographed. 

Required reading for welfare administrators es- 
pecially interested in medical care. Includes-elear-cut 
presentation of factual data concerning number and 
distribution of medical practitioners and facilities, 
opinion concerning unmet need for the assistance 
and low income groups, suggestions and estimated 
costs for a medical care program for these groups, 
conclusions and recommendations. 

















RECENT APWA PUBLICATIONS 


Have You Seen... 


® Organization and Administration of Local Public Welfare Services. 
By Jarle Leirfallom and Major Russell P. Drake. January 1944. 63 pp. $1.00 
per copy. — This is a clear, down-to-earth discussion of the administrative 
problems of the small local agency. It has been enthusiastically welcomed by 


many local administrators. 


Reprints Available 


@ How Can a Program for Care of the 
Chronically Ill and Aged Be Integrated ?— 
A Case Report of Experience in One State, 
by Ellen C. Potter, M.D., F.A.C.P., and others. 
Reprinted from the November and December 
1943 issues of PuBLic WELFARE. 25 cents per 
copy. 


@ War Services in Public Welfare Agen- 
cies. Report of the APWA Committee on War 
Services, reprinted from the February 1943 issue 
of Pustic WELFARE. Designed particularly for 
staff training. 10 cents per single copy; $5.00 
for 100 copies; $8.00 for 200 copies. 


@ The Basis for Adequate Standards of 


Assistance by Blanche F. Dimond and Budg- 
etary Principles and Problems in Mutual 
Assistance Programs by Sue E. Sadow. Re- 
printed in one cover from the June, July, and 
August 1943 issues of PusLic WELFARE. 50 
cents per copy. 


@ Child Care Centers by John O. Louis. Re- 
printed from the May 1943 issue of Pus.ic 
WELFARE. 10 cents per copy. 


@ The Personnel Situation in Public Wel- 
fare Agencies, a report of the APWA Com- 
mittee on Personnel. Reprinted from the July 
1943 issue of Pustic WELFARE. 15 cents per 


copy. 





@ Quantity Discounts. Unless special quantity rates are specified, dis- 
counts of 10 per cent may be taken on orders for 10 to 25 copies of a single 
publication, and discounts of 20 per cent on orders for 25 copies or more. 


@ How to Order. 


Orders for publications should be addressed to the 


American Public Welfare Association, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, ~ 
Illinois. To avoid billing expense on small orders, we ask that payment 
accompany orders totaling less than $1.00, unless agency purchasing require- 


ments make this impossible. 





A Note on OrpERING REPRINTS 


The articles presented in Pustic WELFARE are not routinely reprinted. If readers are inter- 
ested in purchasing quantities of reprints, arrangements may be made within one month after 
publication date. Quotations on quantity orders for any particular article will be furnished on 


request. 
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